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hospital backgrounds, closing with the haunting poem that 

follows: — 

"Let it be forgotten, as a flower is forgotten, 
Forgotten as a fire that was once singing gold. 
Let it be forgotten for ever and ever, 
Time is a kind friend, he will make us old. 

" If any one asks, say it was forgotten 
Long and long ago, 
As a flower, as a fire, as a hushed footfall 
In a long forgotten snow. " 

Parts Six, Seven and Eight very quietly touch death, "The Dark 
Cup", in poems like The Garden, White Fog, Moonlight, Grey 
Fog, Lovely Chance, and There Will Come Soft Rains. The 
next three parts interpret some of the changes of and inspirations 
coming from the sea, in June Night and kindred poems. "Songs 
for Myself" is the final group-title, from which we quote At 
Midnight: — 

" Now at last I have come to see what life is, 

Nothing is ever ended, everything only begun, 
And the brave victories that seem so splendid 

Are never really won. 

" Even love that I built my spirit's house for, 
Comes like a brooding and a baffled guest, 
And music and men's praise and even laughter 
Are not so good as rest. " 

G. H. C. 



Life Immovable. By Kostes Palamas. Translated by Aristides E. Phou- 
trides. With Introduction and Notes by the Translator. Cambridge : 
The Harvard University Press. 1919. Pp. 237. 

The temptation of the translator is to praise beyond its actual 
deserts the work which he has translated. The introduction to 
this work, although a very pleasing record of the translator's ac- 
quaintance and friendship with the poet, is hardly convincing as 
an argument for the discovery of a great world poet. As for the 
translations, the form of the book, the good print and fine paper 
give them every advantage ; yet the spirit of poetry seems to be 
lacking, except for occasional bits of felicitous phrasing. Figures 
and images that are outworn from long use lose their poetic 
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glamor. Let us illustrate. We open the translations at random, 
and find the following on page 1 63 : — 

SUNRISE 

"The white swans gently drag their boats 
Of ivory ; bright beams 
Glimmer as through a veil of agate : 
And coral-wrought, the crowns 
Shine on fair locks like amber gleaming. 
A pearl lake dreamlike lives 
With water lilies studded. 
Azure-browed Fairies revelling 
Quaff wine of honey gold : 
And mighty riders steal away 
With brides thrice-beautiful. 
But thou, an archer mightier 
Risest unmasking all 
The multitude of binding charms , 
With the one charm of light, 
O God of wing-sped chariot!" 

A swan gently dragging its boat of ivory! From this let us 
turn to the words of Palamas himself. This line stands in the 
original ('H 'AaaXevrr) Zcofj, p. 49) as follows: — 

"JLvkvoi apyorpaftav e\e<f>avTo/3apice<;," 

which might be rendered as literally as possible : — 

" Slowly the swans float, ivory argosies," 

and we should then have something nearer the swans that — 

"On still St. Mary's lake, 
Float double, swan and shadow." 

The imagery is poetic. It is only when 'dragged' into 
English that the poetic light becomes too diffused — even to 
glimmer through a veil of agate. The next line in the original 

"Kai elv ax«TOo-TaXa%Te? ol a^TtSe?," 

which, being literally interpreted, means something like — 
"And the rays of the sun are stalactites of agate." 

A veil of agate is not at all the same thing. Dipping into 
Palamas's enchanted lake of pearl at another point, we come 
upon these lines from The Satyr, or the Naked Song: — 
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" All about us naked ! 
All is naked here ! 

Mountains, fields, and heavens wide ! 
The day reigns uncontrolled ; 
The world, transparent ; and pellucid 
The thrice-deep palaces. 
Eyes, fill yourselves with light ! 
And ye, O Lyres, with rhythm!" 

Such, too, it appears, is the creed of Palamas the poet. 

There are, however, better phrasings is some of the transla- 
tions, where Palamas's work appears to greater advantage. In 
Thoughts of Early Dawn we find (p. 195) these lines:— 

" Whatever be thy substance, O bright gleam, 
Iron or stone, silver or wind, air-cloud 
Or dream, my longing is the same for thee! 
Within me thought and hands and art and science 
Struggle to build together the same temple." 

The last line does not strongly vibrate, but seems unfortunate 
in its jerky arhythmic movement. There are places, however, 
where the translation is still better. What the Lagoon Says 
(p. 142) opens with these lines: — 

" I have the sweetness of the lake and have 
The bitterness of the great sea. But now, 
Alas, my sweetness is a little drop : 
My bitterness, a flood. For the cold winter, 
The great corsair, has come with the north wind, 
Death's king. My azure blood has slowly flowed 
Out of my veins and gone to bring new life 
To the deep seas. A shroud weed-woven wraps me. " 

Love of nature there is in this poetry and a certain sensi- 
tiveness to her poetic aspects, but the interior world does not 
fare so well, and although greatness of thought and imagination 
may have been in the poet's dream and desire when he sought 
to put them into writing, still, whether we read his work in Greek 
or in the translations, the impression is disappointing. 

This disappointment would be less acute if the translator's 
claims for his poet had been less extravagant. For the author of 
Life Lmmovable is certainly not more than a minor poet. That 
he has flashes of poetic quality even this random sampling of 
of his wares will reveal. J. B. E. 



